The Superpowers and the Middle East

alert/1*-' But while the United States sought a compromise as a
way out of the crisis, the Soviet Union in general supported
Nasser and appeared to be satisfied with a solution that would
avoid war, but still preserve Nasser's (and her) political gains.
Having gained popularity among the Arabs, the Russians wanted
to reap what political yield was possible, but with minimal
risk.53 Accordingly, the Russians gave no concrete evidence
that they were actually seeking to impose restraints on Egypt,
short of war, in the highly explosive issue of Aqaba, although
in private they were stated to have urged restraint/*"'4 At least
on the surface, they treated Aqaba as a minor issue, asserting
that the real issue was the repudiation of "imperialist aggres-
sion" against the Arab countries on behalf of the "oil mono-
polies and reaction".55

The United States made an effort to obtain an agreement
among the major Western maritime nations for creating an
international naval task force to test the blockade of the Gulf
of Aqaba. But none of the Western maritime powers, barring
Netherlands, were enthusiastic about this plan which was fraught
with the risk of a clash with the Arabs, and could result in
an eventual involvement with the Soviet Union. Although this
unencouraging response appeared to have left the United States
in a lurch, even President Johnson was reported to have felt
uneasy about a situation that was fraught with the possibilities
of a Soviet-American confrontation. According to Max Frankel,
the diplomatic correspondent of the New York Times, "His
[President Johnson's] overriding concern was to avoid a con-
flagration in which the United States and the Soviet Union
might become involved".56 The United States, as a matter of
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